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^ 1 Stressing ±he importance of American^^d^ian 
invo3^vement' in affairs affecting HichigAn •s/indian population, this 
report by the interim Action Committee on Indian Problems presents ' 
peco0mend^ti6ns relative to education, ''employment , healthy and %)\e 
Commission on Indian Affairs* Recommendations fo1^. the commission 
emphasize: .leadership at the locate State, and Feaeral levels; " 
educational ^program development; welfare eligil:iility information; 
. leg^l education; budgetary, responsibilities; .priority programiifg, 

on-*going evaluations^ etc* Health recommendations focus on remedial 
. actions pertinent to: infant mortality rates, adult death rates, . . 
ttalnutrition,^alcoholismy 'the training of professional Indian health 
workers, etc- Employment recomaeiidations call for: inservice training 
of Michigan Concentrated Employment Programs" (MCEP) staff revision 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs' relocation procedures, coordination 
between program development 'and the Intertribal Couiicils of Michigan, 
. etc- Economic development fecommendat^ons focus on. land use and ^ 
Industrial development and skill' trM^ning in specific nonreservat ion 
areas. Educa/tional recommendatioijis call for .a need^^-a^sessment, an 
Indian Edu'caftion Staff in the De pa rtmen t of Education an^^ an Indian 
Education Gogmittee to advise t^ie State Board, of Education, li 5-year 
reading literacy goal, etc. pc)" 
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Chairman. Doris Adams 

Executive Associate ^ . ^. . . John G. Call 



Governor's AdmJ^nistrativ^ Assietant ' .. Richard K. Helmbrecht 

Staff Assistant . ..i, I . . . Susan L. Weisberg*^ 



To Governor William G. Milllken and the . 
76th Hlchlgau Legislature: 



The report of the Interim Action Coniuittee on Indian Problems is 
hereby transmitted* The Committee, established September 11,- 1970, has 
carried out its responsibility to make recommendations in four are^ ^ 
where thrf State of Michigan has^the greatest impact on the liyes <ft its 
Indian citizens: education, employment, healtH and the (ionscission on 
Indian Affairs. * ' < 

• •■ • 

These recommendations were formulated by the Interim Committee after 
much deliberatipn and with the assistance of the Inter-Tribal Coifticil q£ * 
^Michi^n* In addition, several staff recommendations ^are attached which 
are intended to expand the Committee^s concern with health, employment 
and education. • ^ » - v 

, ' jk - , 

Throughout, we have stressed the importance of Indian involvemenf 
in formulating the* policies^ which can end the Vdecades of isolation and 
neglect that our Indian citizens have suffered." We be^liWve this report, 
completed by a committee of five Indian members representing both urb'an 
and rural areas, serves as an e^tample of what can be achieved by Irtdian 
iflVolyemeQt in mat teirs^ affecting Indians*. T * 

4^e trust that you will fin,d the report deserving of your careful 
attention. ^ \ 

V. ; • * " - 

Respectfully sub^iitted, 

Doris K. Adams, Chairman 
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_ On September 11, 1970, GoVemor William^ G. Mllllken established the^' 
InterlmUction Commitlee on Indian Proble\i^ (ll«:eaft« referred to as- the 
Interim Action Committee),' ".. '•f'-^ • ' . /* 



the Gove 1310: 



In announcing the forjnatlon of the Interim Action) Committee 

stated: * " . - ' . 

> -tf „ , r ' b ** ' ' - 

T A. 1°''^ at ,,the decades of neglect and isolatloii that our 

Indian citizens have suffered, 0;e establishment of this Committee 
may not sdem^ghlflcant. But, It Is a statft In terms, of the State 

. ^rr ?!/ °" Indian, prftbletas -and, most Importantly, Indians 

^ are being called upon to djclde Ml'chlgar^s Indian policy." 

^ "The recommendations of the Committee will cover the legisla- 

tive Ind budget propos&ls for ^the comingsf Iscal^^year and a review of 



Governor Mllllken .requested recommendations In at least f7ur categories 
of, governmental respoDslbUlty: education, employment, heal^h,^knd the 
Commission on Indian Affairs. The Interim* Action Committee* has formulateS 
the following recommendationsvfrom Ita'dwn deliberations and from prontfuLe- 
ments whrch it requested from the Inter-Tribal^Council of Michigan.' > 

In addition, there are attached several staff Recommendations prepared 

* < ■ ' ■ ■ " \ ' ' 

Lo expand the Committee's concerns -with health, employment,' and education. . 

. Ihe report -is divided into two general sections* The -first section, " 
which contains two parts, presents recommendatlo^is .to alter the structure 
and responsibilities ofi. the Michigan Commission on Indian Affairs. 
, The second sectl^Jn focuses on the programs necessary to meet the urgent 
needs .of the Indl^ 'citizens in Michigan* 



3 .. 
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ParX A 



Commlssloh on Indian Affairs 



In.-recentjreafs state goverhmentsl4ia3ze-faHcome somej^hat aware <jf'"the • 

problems 05 Indian qitiz^fis -kth-in their .state jurisdictions. Howetrer, it'has • 
(.-.li-,^ -■ 
also been.rec6gnizejj,|:hat \here have been jurisdictional difticll ties: between " 

federal, statte and local govemiiients regarding Indians. -Listed below are some ' 

, ■ - '* • ♦ • . 

or th£ isecdmmSnded changes to .make the State Commission a more .effective 

vehicle fj^r In'diap pep^le. -'^ ■ . ' , . - ' * ^ 

^1. New^ptaffing and budge^o ^ include a-Direcfor; 'tl^e Associates, for housing, 
education, and^ employment ;,.^^-secretary-^ookkefeper;*giid a iclerk-typist. 

Salary^f or the Dirrectjor should be-^s^t at $15-,50Q per year; tha^of Associate ' 
, ■/ ' ' ' • • * 



Director at <$^,OdO per year or higher. * 



3. 



Increase\n-^ravel ^;id per diem allbwaS'c^s tQ p^niiit all ''necessary travel.-liy 
staff and Coiranission**jReinbBr^ . . \ ' , / ' 

New nominating procedures to ensure an Indian majority oh the Commission ahd 
al^so to guarantee a geographical repes^ntation draJm from a pool of current. 



active leaders, 



4. 



Clraiige In mohthly^meetings of the Commission to bi-monthly with provision for 



special meetings at ,the request of the Chairman^or a majority of Commission I 
members, ^legation of the v#ork load to the staff of "the Commiss'lon! 
5. -Implementation of art outreach program • (staf/) setting u>>^cific tiijies and * 



ive^ 



places througjiout. th^ grtate where people can meet ;^th r^present^- 
the Commission to^ request assistance with thejfcr prpble^is and complaints. 
6, R^ommendation of a ^legislative amendment to 'involve hd^ds of all (state 

departments^ as ex-officio members of the ComTSl^ssion td" assure th^ir partic- 
ipatipn ar^d I'esponsibility. ^ 



'6 



' ' • ■ \ . •. 

t / ■ ■ ■ . - . 

Part B ' . - > 

' \ * 

^ The Indian ^onrptsslon should be a strong, powerf^ voic; at/ the State, ■ 

.level to^coofdinate and , promote'^ctl^^ties which would provide' iociaV fnd •' 
.ec;onoMc opportunities for Indian citizen, of Michigan. Therefore, the * 
Comlasion. can >.cha5g-^d with t;he followl,ng.reap6 ' • 

1. Coordinatidn .nd, liaison between' tribal government^ chartered Incfiao; ■ 
. or^^gizatlons with va^^Apus" departments' and levels of s^ate government. 

2. providing :actiWeade^rsi4; In assisting tribal governments. Indian 

^ '.oWatlonsjn) Indivicfuils with problems'of education, employment,. 
; Civil rights, health.. ho««\9g, treaty; rights ^aridany^th ^ 
servlc^ dertljd M^chig^ Indian.,^ E'^eclal eJ^phasis should be placed ^ 
, on the rolefof the Commission as an '^assietlng" body, aptln^ opon problems 
as -they are seen' knd def^ by the Indian groups and individuals served. 
Consistent- Wth the concept of self-detennit.at.ion' for Michigan Indian ' , 
Citizens.^ the Commission should take whatever steps necessary on the local! 
-^e or federal.level to^m^et the special heeds- of Indiap pebple in this 

State. Among these steps: / , ^ 

' ^ * ' • " \ 

■^At ihe local level - ensuring that Indian citizens ha^e 7^ 

access to and/or representation on' deJision-making bodies , 
^ the policies of which affect the 'Indian population In a ' . 
given area. ; ' . 

At the state level -.ft&intaininfr ^contact with the Goternor's f 
; Inteiral-ate Indian Council, and similar organizations with ^b-' '/ ^ 
stantial Indian membership, in 'order to*keep abreast of in- ^ 
aovative approaches in the use of funding, and other infor- 
matlon relevant to MicWgan, . - ' , 



*^ At ghe- federal level - active consultation wlch ropr«isetvt'atives 

, of -those, execuliveVaepar^taents' bains' contt?! pv^ Indian, affa^rs-j: 
V ^ s . ' ■ -» *■' ""■ "V > ^ ' 

and a forthright .approachr. in '.inf Inenciug iegislati^n which -^iM: ' 

serve the interests of Indian residents in "thitf state. 

.Development of programs for Indians at alfiev.els'dV e^atioririnc lading 

K-12, special and .vocational efducStTon,- higher education and adult edu<:a- 

ticn.^ The^ state govermnenfcjshould .provide legislative sporf3oi>^schoiar- 
v > " • ,^ • ' .*«■.' ^ 

. ships to Indisn students sd that they c^ continue-Vieir edwatiori. ^ 

Providing information to Indian citizens abbut eMgibiUry xSqu^ments 

for welfare -assistance, 'in order to eliti»inate listing discriminaOLon ' ' 

• against ladians at stafe and'locai l,evels. The Commission should also. 

ensure -that .Indian) cit^iztns re'ceive' the assista^e benefits to which 



, they are entitled^. ' • . ; • 



Ivaw enforcement is another basd,c problem', inasmuch as Indian communities 
and Indian people are generallj^ critical of law enforcement agencies.- 
.Due to inade^Wt^coutt systems^and th^inability of Ipdian' people 'to 
procure^ legal Counsel. Indian) pepple chargefl with various offenses ^re ^ 
often found guilty because of ectonomic' conditi>Q^s.' 'ihe Comraissioii' should 
provide legal education to Indian citizens on exi^Hitg-fer&aty rights and 
federal ^ad state statutes affecting Michigan Indians. This would , 
speciacally include trk^e^regarding hunting and fishing rights. The 
Commission should further investigate legal problems affecting Indian 
citizens in t^eir communities. ' 

' ■ • V . i r • • 

Assume responsibility for developing nfe^essary budget and legislative 
requests to ijieec ^ above/obiectives.. 



00 ' ^ 
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The Commission. should have a-'planned prog;^;;!, for \et ting priori tjes"/ 
^Thos^ priorities may be set dlfferentlall5^'l,ased .upOn the vhryteg need« ' 
of . Indian -colnmunitiesi witKln the state-? ' " y "f 

A continued program of 'evaluation* and reform should be purpued on a , . 
"yearly basis. -.In devising evaluati(^ medhanism^ 'less " emphasUs should * ^ 
' be placfed on efficiency pf investment or the ra^iditiy of change, than ^ 
on the effectivene^ of efforts undertaken, i.e, how^;ell they.^chie^e 
the^.goals ^or^inally set by t;h^ communities themselves. .' x 
9. .- .Tae Commissiph should be involved i'9 thfe development of state policy. . 
If policies^need reiriforcement.' .Jeg^lslilflon should" then -be- drafted and " 
^ presented for enactment • ' . . ' 

^^^^^^ '^^ fmpg^-necessaW to meet the urgent need., nf Indian Citizens ' 
, in Michigan . - ^ ' ^ 



The Interim Action Comnflttee was shofcked to learn that accurate statistics 



, on socio-economic conditions of Michigan Indians are non-existent. Our society 
'purports to provide the mo^t advanced health, ■educatioi'rand employment programs 
of any society iii^th'e world. "Yet, advancement in these 'areas has clearly' ^ 
by^passed Indians. Indians in Michigan are Either Isolated in the state's four 
reservations or in che ghettoe^ of our urban areaV: " Indians living in rural 
areas have been denied a fair share.of Michigan's opportunities and 'benefits. 
They h^v^ migratea by the thousands to ■■the cities in search' of jobs Snd places 
to Uve. while' remaining totally unprepared' for the"* demands of 'an urban environ- 
ment. .This migration .is continuing. It is impossible tp obliterj-^ the urban 
poverty of Indians without removing its jural .clauses.; Accordingly; both reason 
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and Justice compel the nnotment-of a more equiiaUp share of our state'H re- 

sou^^es to improv^ the -conditions pf thr rural .-life of Michigan's indl^n 
citizens. ' , * * 

. In the Economic Opportunity Act of' 1964. the Cong"ress ^ec;Lared' It to' be 
a policy of the United. States tp eliminate poverty/ 5ince- that time, antl- 
povexty programs >H.nusual sc6pe ^nd vari;ty have been developed and. put 'ini 
effect by federal. -state. ^and local gbverrimentsr anOy numerous private o/gan 
leatloi^ rVesanting business, labor, churches.^and other In ter.ested' groups. . 
Many.of these programs have had'a'slgnlficanj^ effect. ^The heavy bulrden of. 
poverty^ remains, however. . , 

. . In November . 1969. the U. S. Senate' Spe'clal -§ubc5mniittee on' Indian ^ \ 
Education Issued the'-results' of ^Its 2-.year study on the plight of ' the J^ican 
Indlarf: " . ' t/^ ' * • f • 

Fifty-thousand Indian fairlllles (902) live in unsanitary., dilapidated. 

Ai'elllngs. many in hiitji. shanties, even abandoned automobiles;' 

The average Indian Incqipe is' $1500. 75% beloy, the national ^aveT^W 
The unemployment rate among Indians Is nearly 40% '- mor^'than 10 

times the national iverage"; . , 

^ . . The average age^ of death of the American IncTlan is 44 years; for . 

Ail. other Amerloans it is 65; ' ^ 

... . , . ■ . 

YThe Infant mortality rate is twici the national .average'; 

More than one out <Jf every five Jndian men hWe less thah 5, years 
of schooling; ' • 



some 



Dropout rates fpr Indians are twice the national ave^age^ In 
school districts they approach lOOZ. <• 



<'•"'' » 



Qne-fourth of elementary and ^ec-ondary achool te^achers their " 
osgi a dmission - would prefer not* to-teach Indian childfen; ancf ' . 
f , ^ Indian children, more -than any-other' minority group,' believe 

themselves. to be'-bel^^Uerage" in' intelligence/' " ^ 

; • Thi srtory is a" continuous 'one of defeat, despair' and exploitation f • 
Reportsi thfe subcommittee: . . . ^ v ^ 

'' 3?ie dominant £oUcjr of .* ^ 

. IfiteMs been o^iof coe^ ^•£ollQ..has i;: ' 

A a. . The destruction and disorganization of Indiaa .communities 'and 
. ' • Individuals. ' ^ 

b. . A de/l,erately severe and setf-perpetJ^ing cycle pf povetty fo.r • 

most Indians. ^ • . ^ '3^* 

c. / The ^owth of a large, ineffective, and self-perpetuating bureau-?' > 

crocy which retards the elimination of Indian poverty.- ' 
■•■ d. A waste of Federal appropriations. ' ^ 



/ . For any state; then, that. wants to act toward the, amelioration of these 
conditions, the responsibility is tremendous. It must conscientiously monitor 
what the Federal bureaucracy has proven incapable of mon^ori^^g^ it must pre- 
vent the irresponsible, draining of the limited resources prov^Lded tc^purpos;s 
that do not benefit its Indian citizens, or thaF systematically .exclud'e. them' ' 
from ejcetclsing^nfluence over policies which will affect them. 

• During the ^past year, the Michigan Legislature, supported by the Governor, 
appropriated $25,000 for an "indMn research studyV- The Interim -Commix tee 
bllieves th^t.the -qommission on Indian Affairs should have a planned program ^' 
i^)r setting priorlties'ln order to determine the objectives of this study. 



Moreover, th6* reaults ot this study ahoufd be'%llowed^up\lth a continuing 
.program of. reform, which ^ahiuld he reflected in budget and legislative ' 
prop<is«ls- developed by^the Commission on Indian Affairs. 

- . .The.followlrig are .the- suggested, program areas-. President Nixon, in hlS 
Message tp CotSgress on Indian Affairs^on July 197o/.cleari; illustrated 
/:he extent of the problems; The quoted passages in the p^yned program 



areas are from hils speech. 

* HEALTH 



half improvements.ln the nkt decade'lid- ^' 

that o^ the- ^Pn^rl ^"^^f^-RffPl^ ^"11 lags JfTto 25 yeats behind 
indJa^f S Af popmati^. The average 'age of death among ^ 

^tlZl % t ^^"""^ one-third less than the national 

Mask! natlvfrJH'""^^'"^: "'^^^^l^ 50> higher .for Indians and 
rate L fl^hf^J - Population at large; the tuberculosis 

"flu ^leht^ima^ as high and the suicide, rate is" twice that 

°tfac^Lf'lTJ Infectfpus diseases Tch as . 

trachoma an|^ dysentery that have all but disappeared among other 
itaericans .-continue to afflict the Indian people?" ^ ' J 



Xnie state of Michigan does- not have clear, comprehensive data on the 
pitysical o'r mental health of i-ts Indian, residents. There cannot be a full 
effo>5 to alt6r the morbidity and mortality indicators until data collection 
spec^flcally.includes .this .po^ulatlon^ It is agreed thaf ^a hostile social 
cllmat; discourages self-identif?cati^of Indian origin. Among the effects 

of this concealment are: 

,1 » • . « 

1. Uncertainty or denial as to self-identity-plausible contributors 
. to poor mental health. 

2. Con^sion of Indians -and non-IndianS as to the true number of IndTin 
,residents. - * 

♦ 

- 3. Grossly inadequate health data ~ poor fo.r reservation residents, 
nearly i^o^-exlstent for the majorljy living elsewhere'. 




. A comjjlttneat must; be jnade by the State to; 

1. ^ Lbwer^th^ Indian' infant mortality rate, which like that of blacks. ' ' 
, > is 200% of the white level. / * - ' 

2. Eliminate fclje Statistical reality that, .n- Indian diel^t least 20 years . 

N earlier than his/ white counterpart. . " / \ 

•>,3; ^ Combat the .chronic problem of malnutrition on-t^e res^Xons.' ^ Federal - 
progra^^ fot provision of Surplus commodities and food Lmps should 
y^omoted. Oth^r planr^ might include the.«sa of (perhapKvolu^nta^) 
. ^dical outreach teams '(do, to, a. nurses. Wtiaons) or the;training of 

. reservation Indians to prov^^e elementary medical* aid and dietary assistance. 
The notably, low incomes of other ^di^s suggest similar ill-health'. o^ 
unknown proportions for which plana must be devised to locate, inform! 
arid treat tl^e in need of medical car^. / ^ ♦ ' k " 
.4. Instftute a government supported service contrglled:by ' the Indfan Cn.r.n..r... 
to reduce alcoholic. Excessive use of alcohol - t'i^e whiti^e man's gift.- 
,18 evident in many communities; the Indian Community Action Program .could 
\^ serve as a model for^.similar effo^s ta'^liminate this influence. 

5. Train and recn^lt^ndians for professional positions in" stat, 'and local " 
health departtn^n'tsT ' ! 

6. Influence thfe Indian Health Service (IHS)". which 'now operates from offices 
in Wiscor^sin. Minnesota an/ South Dakota, to establish resident adminis- 

• ^.trators and hearth care professionals in Ittchigan. 

^TT Urge that the purchase of comprehensive . medical care be allowed through- 
^ the Community. Health Representative project of I-CAP by contract with the " 
^ IHS, and that this care not be Hmited to the reser^-ations. 
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Establish active recruitment programs"^ in Michigan's universities for the ' 
education and training of IndiaAs in the fields of medicine, dentis^try. 
psychology and nursing.^ ♦ ' . ^ ' ' 

Request .the Michigan State. Housing Ueyeiopmant Authority (MSHDA) -to meet 
with the Commission- on Indian Alf fairs in order to explain the objectives 
of the State housing development program. Indians live in chronically * 
poor housing in both urban and rural areas of the state, r For this reason, i 
MSHDA Should make a special effort to involve Indian organizations^as^- " 
nonprofit sponsors development pro^jects gared to incr^sing the amount 
of s^fe. decent -and sanitary housing available to Indian citizens. 
Impr^ve^the presently minimal activity of the Indian Health Service and . ' 
.Cotmty health departments, which are scattered and intermittent in attending 
to ^the needs of reservation families, and which intentionally exclude fully 
50% of . Indian^residents of this state who ffrl not living in or near a 
-reservation. i 
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EMPLOYMENT -AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

problemr°1np™nril^"°" """^^ °f ' " 

averaee-'thP ,!n^T'"-"""°"^ •^i'"^^ the national 

, average, the unemployment rate runf as high as 80 percent on some 

hive a'n'Jnc':!' ^T^^T: '''''''' °^ res'e'r^^L iSans^ 

have an income which falls below the poverty line; the average ^ 

^nual income for such families is only $1,500." • 

It appears that present procedures for reporting labor Statistics ia ' 
Michigan do ^ot identify American Indians. Nonetheless, th. evident poverty 
6f these citizens leaves no doubt as to their marked underemployment. 



erJc 



Today the MESC has Wo service operations for Indians: 
1. The northern- Michigan ConceMrated .Enployment pJ^gra^s't^^cohtracted 
. by .the D^artn.ent of laboi. CEP" Is a single-sponsored package of v,rip-„s. 
- manpower programs , (Nelgh\orhood Youth Co.rps. dperatio^alns^'rea™. On-the-Job 
Traln'ln^, m^ in northern Michigan). Through this prograi. one 'project/ 
; ■ under .Its own control, can direct clients to the appropriate manpower pro- - 
. gram, provide .payment for temporary employment wKUe the client Is telng 
evaluated, provide special sklUs training and/or oL-thlijoh .training, with- 
• the goal of, eventual seeing clients enter the regular -labor market. The; 

(Department of Labor spfecifles that fi t^'inv « .t. 

apecxries tft^t..6 to 10% of the clients will be Indians. ' 

. A relocation ass;lstan(^e agreement with the b/a dkting frbin July. 1950. 

This "«e»orandu:„ of understanding" is Intended' to move Indians to metro- " ' 
O^ltan centers. It specifies in part that "all>lacen.nt services and 

facilities available, through the State arid local employment tacilitioy - 
, Shall be made available as feasible to ail Indians who aJeVsident' Z * 
reservations or adjacent thereto.and who are actively seeking employment." 
(Section V). . * - ■ , 

• There is no mention of skills training. ' * 

•In reviewing their general 'service population, the MESc' reports that the 
highest .umbers of Indian clients^ar^ from Wayne. Wt,' Chippewa. Gratiot* 
and Baraga Counties. In the period July to September, 1970. ^9 of their new 
applicants were Indian^ - 7 were placed an Jobs, one was refirred to training^ 
11.9Z and 1.7Z. respectively, those, contacting the MESC. / 

The specific experience of the northern Michigan CEPs. however, points to 
the effectiveness of u'tilleing Indian recruiters to ;seek out and counsel 
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potential participants in manpower programs. Statistics show, that 142 -American 
Indians were recruited during a ten-mo^th period in 1970, There seems to ^e" " 
then^^in this case as in others around the nation, an "improvement in the .drawing 
ability af a 'progtam when members o^ a minority group are employed .to recruit • 
'and encouifagejhe^ brothers in a government program. ^ ^ 

Non^^^Tdie state or federal 'statutes controlling MESC operations refer" 
to Indian^. * ^ ' . . 

^ , For those who are employed, vocational handicaps may be' seriously higher ' 
/due to the particularly hazardous rural and urban Jobs held by Indians due to ' 
pooy schooling, denial of job training, and. therefore, lack of other opportunity. 
Recommendations ' * I 

-1. Acknowledge th^e common ignorance of non^India^sY to the heritage. valuJs 



-ar>d psychological, needs of Indians^as 'f^ily heads. Institute in-s.rvi'^ 
training for MESC staff using a trainlngXlan developed by both special- 
ists and laymen who are Indian residents ]f Michigan. ' ' 
. 2.. Consult witlt^a tru^y representative sample- of Indians who have gone 

through all or part of the BIA-ES relocation procedure. Ihe" experience 
^ • of the majority of Indians is negative. We should determine the need 

for further relocation efforts an'd be prepared to radically revise this 
program. ' • 

, . -^^3, Assess 'the Northern Michigan and Detroit Lps for the. degree of improve- 
; men produced in the employability of Indian clients. , 

4. Specifically relate MDTA institutional and OJT operations to. the develop- 
ment plans of the Inter-tribal Council^ of Michigan. 
Give the employment discrimination problems strong Executive interest. 
. The Department of Civil Rights. Commission and staff, have declined to 
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6.^ Open career Developaient opportunity with State government. Accept the 
. • n^d to reach out to' individuals in both u.ban.and' rura^ communities . 
EconomicN) evelopment Recommendationfti , * ' *; 

1. Assure the granting of State and Federal doll'ars tor comprehensive land 
use planning for the reservations. ' ' 

">» » ■ ■ 

2. Encotirage and support new efforts toward^indus trial development and., 
skflis training by the non-reservatio^ communities with special attention 

^ to southwest Michigan. Detroit" metropolitan' area. Saginaw area. Lansing. 

Grand Rapids. Oceana County. Grsnd Trdt^erse area and Petos key-Harbor 
\ Springs. 



EDUCATION 

f 

L^"°"? °^u^^f saddest aspects.' of Indian life in the United 
'for l!^' '^"^^''^ °^ education. Drop!oS rates 

^^iT^ltJ^^T.'^S 'he average educa- " 

Srnlix'Ltfrye^^^^^ '^'^''^ supervision is' less ' 

In some areas of the nation, the high school drop^^it rate" for Indian, 
closely ^ximates 100%. A survey^co^ducted in Michigan indicates nearly 
asmuch cause for despair as do national statistics. A questionnaire solicit- 
ing information on Indian education was" Jen t to 'school superintendents in 
Detroit. Unsing. Grand Rapids. Petoskey.' Brimley. L'Anse. Mt. Pleasant and 
, Bark River (which serv.s the Harinahville reservation '[pop. 200] ). Responses 
were received from only.five of the eight areas: Lansing. Petoskey. L'Anse-. 
Bri5.1ey and Mt. Pleasant. The results of the survey \see chart) 'point to 
the need for vigorous st^^ action allocating its cn and securing avail- 
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• able federal ^unds for ^Indian education. ae all levels. 



o 


Elemen tarv 


Grades 


Grades . 
9-12 


Graduates 
•71 


Graduates 
' '70 . > 


Graduates 
'69 ' 


L'Anse 

• 


54 , - 

\ 


15 




• N/A 


4 ' 


. 2 


Mt. Pleasant 


, 75- . 


26 


25''- 


N/A y 


•1 IP- 


• 

3 


Petoskey, 


N/A , 


13 *. 




2 


\ 1 


< ♦ 

3 • 


Brinrfey " . ; 


55 


20 


34 


N/A 


N/A 


5 


Lansing 

4 


49" 


Grades 
. 14 


7-12 


N/A 


N/A\ 


• N/A 



(See -Appendix A. Part I for a- basic count of Indiana Hn Michigan pnbxi;' achoola.' 
Responaas to the above queatlonnalre are contained" In Appendix Ai Part II.)'" 

•n.e Kennedy-MondaU "Indian Education Acf (U.S. Senate Bill «388) lead 
to ne^ESEA* {«,,d. for the. education of Indiana. a,\4,e£forta ^hotld be »ade to 
secure its passage. , ^ * * - V 

other efforts tnust be i».rntai,ned at 'tlJe s^e tlgejs frellt Like the State ' 
of Minnesota. Mlchl^n shoulrf be an example of resourcefulr^ess. both' in tenns . 
of secyrlng federal funds and in terms of organising the' admlt»lstration of its- 
educational system to meet the needs of ke Indian population. Monies are avail- 
able, and could be used for teacher trai^l^g, library resourced, ^nd programs 
to^ower the drop-out rate, ii addition tojstate Indian WholWips. humdn re- 
lations training programs, direct aid for students .enrolled A public schools, 
adu^t basic. education, school lunch/programs, and demonstration projects.^ 



♦Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

%ee Appendix B for a discussion of funding sources Id: funding p.ob^ems. 
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In ter.a.o£.k„th general poUcy ana .ore specific guidelines, the findings 
Of the Senate Special SuhcoWttee on Indian Education point to various l.pera- 
tives: d.x ' r . 



• . The need for Indian- participation and control in the educaWo'n of ' ' V 
t^helr chlldren'm public schools; specifically. Indian .^ena,ershlp on ' * ' 
school boards whlclf have ,urladlction in districts educating -Indiins . ' ' 

curriculum revision which Includes coursWfc recognizing Indian. ^ 
history and culture/and which excludes inaccurate and derogatory stereo- ' • 
types). ^ ' * . 

(.' ' - . 

Inclusion of hll*,g„al- and hlcultural .aterlals In schools ed^afing ■ , 
Jndtans. mdlan children in Michigan generally enter ^fhool knowing only 
the .htte .en's language. Means .ust fce found to provide' indfLn language 
tr,lning as part of the school experlenc.' ,or 'in some other Vay- wlt^Jn the 
Indian cominunity. , • . 

Ihe subcommittee' f'Siind that: • ' ^ . 

"Many school ad.lnistrators and ^achers consider InAan pupils inferior ' 
to whye students, and thus expect the, to fail, both in school ^d In 



life. 



>ny school dlstric„\elegate Indians to the lowest their " 

tracking systems." * • ^ • 

•■■Indians are often promoted each, year regardless of grades Just so they 
can be Icept in school, thus assuring' the local school als^rIct of receiving 
Federal aid because of the presence of Indian'studants." ' . 
■■Teachers and ad.inlstrators are often lns*nsltlve to Indian va^es and 
ignorant of Indian culture." 
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V * • 

Efforts then, nnist obviously' be made to alter ^,oth th^ stnictur'e and 
content 6f education which aff e'cts Indian children, to- recruit sensitive 
Personnel highly skilled in teaching .jrf the disadvantaged and well attuned 
to the ^eeds of- Indian children. To buttress efforts directed to^lU Indian 
- children, education must a^.weil be provided to Indian adults." At «very level, 
*e nee.^.„„„.e?.o„,n. ,«Ue. s.„„a. .e e,p.asi.ed. I, „„ 

»eans shourf-chUdren b.e discouraged from setting high educational goals for 
(themselves. » * • 

Recommenda tions /" * * ' ' • .' 

1. The Governor and the State B^krd of Education should authorize a ^ull 
examination of the education needs of Michigan Indian residents - pre- 
school into retirement years - in active consultation wijh rural ^ J 
urban Indlln communities. ^ % • * 

2. Establish an Indian Edu'^^on staff \'n the Department of Education on 

* / * 

the Minnesota. model, which 'incorporated an autonomous Indian Education 
Section in, its Division of Administration."^ -• ' • 

3. EstabXish a statutory Indiafi Education Committee advisory 'to the Statfe 
Board of Education. * . 

Y ^ ' 

4. During 1971-72, negotiate the full flow of federal funds for seirvlces 
i and construction: 

a. \ .Special Impact ^ 

b. Elementary and Secondary EdtJcatioti Act 
^ c. Johnson - O^Malley 

d. Adult Education ^ 
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J e. VocatlonaJL Education V ' 

' ■ ■■, ' ^ -J 

I. Vocational Rehabilitation ' ' • ^ 

5. Establish teacher education in the Woodland Culture* at one" state ' 
university during fiscal ■197£ * Expand^ research indicates. " • 

6. ' Adopt the Minnesota'ekperience .for' the selection of teaching, materials . 

which , fairly portray .the true, }»iatory and contemporary statfts of the 
" Indiana-cultures of Michigan and de Americas. • * ^ 

7. • ^ablish a five year goal for reading literacy at least equal to the 

White population.' ' i ' . / 

8.. ,Conaistenp with white i:itentions ^ the treaty era. let us bring voca- 

• . tional smis training approprilte to. the'W70's to every Indian desiring 

these skills. * *- . 
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The follot^lng ip a review by the Michigan Department Education of their 
1969-70 School Racialv Ethni.: Census. These counts are^ according to the.expet- * 
ience of Indians in -Michigan, substahtially incorrect^duetp the difficulty white 
teachers and^hite 'administratota have in' identifying "an Indian by his name or 
his face. This same school census inc^cated that otjly one-tenth of one percent 
of the public school staffs were reported as being of Indian ancestry. 



100+ Indian Students 


L'Anse 


107 


Brlmley , 


104 


Mt. Pleasant 


123 


Grand Rapids 


137 


Detroit City 


374 


Sault Sfce. Marie 


343 


• • 

40+ Indian Students 




Baraga 


49 


Nlles 




Bark River Harris • 


59 


^Petoskey 


75 


Lansing 


80 


St. Ignac& 


. 66 



] 



48 

45 

44 " 

43 

45 

49 



SOURCE: 1969-70 SCHOOL RACIAL ETHNIC CENSUS MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATH?^ 



L^s Cheneaux V 
Marquette Township 
Muskegon City 
Port Huron City 
Dearborn Heights 
Wayne Community 
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Public school enrollment, of/iichigan Indians 

IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS. WITH TEN OR MORE INDIANS 
Source; 1969-70 School l^acial-Ethnic Census 



ALLEGE COUNTY, 

AlJ^gan Public Schools 12 
Way land Union Schools ~ 15 
Hopkins Public --14 

ANTRIH COUNTy . 

Elk Rapids Schools —32 . * 

ARENAC dOUNTY 

Au Gres Sims School Dlstrict^^- 12 
BARAGA COUNTY ^' * 

Baraga Township School Diitrlct — 49 
L'Anfite- Township Schpol District ~ 107 



BAY COUNTY 



Bay City School District ~ 14 
Pinconnii?! ^^^^ Schools — 21 



BENZIE COUNTY 



Benzie County Central School — 19 
^Frankfort Area Schools ~ 15 

BERRIEN COUNTY 



/ 



Bent9n Harbor City School District ~ 12 
Brandywine Public -School District ~ 11 
•Nlles Community Scliool District — 78' 
Buchanan Public S.9hool District.'-- 2^ 

CALHOUN COUNTY ( 

Battle Creeki City Scliools. — ie 

CASS COUNTY 

Dowaglac Union Schools — 30 
CHARLEVOIX COUNTY 

TV^in Valley Public School District — 27 
Charlevoix Public School District ~ 22 



CHEBOyCAN COUNTY 



Cheboygan Area Schools -=^10 
^fecklnaw City Public Schools — 14 

CHIPPEWA COUNTY ' ^ 

Sault Ste. Marie Area Schools — 343 
Detour Area Schools ~ 14 
Rudyarcf: Jo^nship Schools ~ 10 • 
Brimley iPublic Schools — 109 



• CRAl^FORD COUNTY « 
Crawford Au Sable Schools 
DELTA COUNTY 



10 



Escanaba Area Public Schools --22 
Gladstone Publip School District — 32"*' 
B1& Bay De Noc School District ~ 34-*--* 
Bark River-Harrl§ School District ~ 59 

EATON COUNTY ^ * . ' ^ 

Eaton Rapids Public Schqols ~ 11 
Maple Valley School District — 16 
Roxand Township — 13 

EMMET COUNTY 

Harb'or Springs School District — 19 ^ 
r-lttlefield Public School District — 30 
?etoskey School District — 75 

iajESEE COUNTY " . ; *\ 

\1- ■ ■ ' 

Cartdan School Di^strict — 15 
GLADWIN COUNTY 

f 

^Gladwin Community Schools — 12 
GOGEBIC COUNTY 

Watersmeet Tovmship School District ~ 30 



nnt>B 



GRATloi eeONTY 

Fulton, Schools — 20 

HILLSDALE CQONTY 

' Litchfield Community Schools-^ 11 

INGHAM COUNTY . 

• Lansing Public School District — 80 
JJkemos Public Schools — • lo' 



MACOMB COUNTY 

Centerline Public Schools ~- 11 
East Detroit City School* District. 1 
Roseville City School District —•'29 
•L'Anse Creuse Public Schools ~ 11 
South Lake Schools — 10 
Utica- Community Schools — 14 ^ 
Van Dyke Community Schools ~ 23 
Warren Consolidated Schools —'^S 
Warren Woods Pjublic Schaols ~ 11 



MANISTEE COUNTY 



V 



Kaleva Norman-Dickson Schools 



19 



I03C0 COUNTY 

Oscoda Area- Schools 22 
ISi¥BELLA COUNTY • 



MARQUETTE COUNTY 



JACKiSpN COUNTY 
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Columbia School District -r- 10 
Springport Public Schools — 14 

KALAMAZOO COUNTY 

'Kalama:^oo City School District - 
Parchment School District 16 
Portage Public SchJials — 15 
Vicksiburg Community Schools 11 

KENT COUNTY ' • 

Grand Rapids. City School District — 137 
WJ^oming Public Schools ~ 15 " ' 
Kelloggsvill^ Public Schools — 19 
Kentwooci Public Schools ~ 12 , 

LEELANAU COUNTY 



>!fiC()STA COUNTY 

Chippewa Hills School Distri^-- 10 
MONTCALM COUNTY / 
Tiri County Area Schoots — 10 , 
MUSKEGON COUN^^ 

Muskegon City School District — 44 
Muskegon Heights' City School District - 
Orchard View Schools ~'38 
Ravenna Public Schools' ~ 10 
Reeths Puffer Schools ~ 17 
Whitja H^ll District Schools ~ 12 

OAKLAND COUNTY " 



Pohtiac City School District — 22 ' 
Glen IpVo rnrlm.,«^i., c u ^ r.^ . ' ^^^^^ Parl<^ City School District ~ 13 

LUCE COUNTY- """''■^^ School District — " 11 , 

Walled Lake, Consolidated School District 
y^ahguamenon Area Schools"- 32 ' "^'^^'^"'^ Township School District -- 36 

MACKINAC COUNTY ' . • ' ' ^' • OGEMAiV* COUNTY ^ ; 

' <Jh T„«,,«„ K , . . ,• West Branch-Rose City Area Schools — 11 

St. Ignace Township School District 66 

Les Cheneaux. Community 'School District 48 • ' 



OOP? 



\\«TOtfA COUNTY 



Grand Hnyen City School Dlatrlct --«-10 * 
Hollnnd Citj^ School District — 12 

. SAGINAW COUNTY /■ 
SC. Ch^^es Community School District — 15 
ST. CLAIR COUNTY 

Port Huron City School District*— 43 
Algonac Community District —21 

SCHOOLCRAFT COUNTY -sf, * • 

*ftanlstlque Are^ Sjchool's — "ISo > 

VAN;^UREN COUNTY ^ ^ 

Hartford Public School District — 22 

WASHTENAW COUNTY 

Aijin^Arbor City 'School District ~ 23 ' 
^WAfYNE COUNTY 

Detroit pity^ School District — 374 
> Allen-. ?ark P.ulylic Schools 15 

Dtarbom City School District — 27 
' Dearborn Heights School Disitrict 45 

Garden City School District'— 22 

ftaratramck* City .Schools — 12 

^Lincoln Park City Sch^s^-^ 29 

•Livonia Public Schools^ 23 

River Rguge^Ciity Schools — 15 

Romulus Coramanifiy Schools — 11 ' 

Taylor TowAship School District — 39 ' 

Wayne Community Schools — 49 

Wyandotte Cj^ty School' District 14 

Crestwood School District — 10 

Woodhaven School District — 11 

Rivferview Coirimuftity School District — 11 
• Southgate School District — 35 

Van Buren Public Schools ~ 10 

WEXFORD COUNTY |^ 
Mesick Consolidated School District — 20 
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' ^ * • , PART II. 

EDUCATION 



The letter <^produced below was sent on September 25 to the -school super 
intendents in Detroit, Lansing, Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Brlmley, L'Anse, Bark 
River, and MC. Pleasant, The replies available at this writing are shown 
verbatim. \^ 

Pear Superintendent:^ 

Covemor Mllllken has asked for five Indian residents of this State to 
serve as the Interim Action .Committee on Indian Problems. A major area of-^ 
Interest Is* the capacity of elemeritary and secondary schools to serve Indian 
students.- .Our office is providing a staff service to the Committee. " ji 
. ..At the request of the Committee, I ask you to consider the questions 
which foll^ and send ypur reply to me foV use by the Committee at their 
m'eetlng o^Saturday, October^. If you are unable to get a written reply 
.to thls^-office by Friday, October 2, please call me 6o that I may have Lorn 
yo6 whatever information is available as of^tl^at day. 
1.. In 1969-70 School year, how many Ajit^ican Indian students did 
your district have enrolled in the elementary grades? 
Grades 7 and 8? . • 

Grades 9 through 12? 

How many American Indian students graduated from your ^ligh school? ^ 
How many graduated in 1969? 

2. Which Indian tribes are represented in your student body? 

3. Are any parts of -yj^ur district operations specifically planned for 
Indian students? If so, please detail. 
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A. 'In your experience, do Indian students show differences as compared 

to white ai^black students In their clessroom behavior, academic achieve- 
ment as measured by standard tests, or it: discipline. 

5- What is your evaluation regardin^p^-thTi^ of Indian parents" in their 
children's school performance. 

Responses by question : ^ ^ 

L'Anse ^ 
1. During the 1969^70 school year we" had the following Indian enrollment: 

(Th.e numbers listed are for those with 25% or more Indian blood.) 

Elementary 54 ^ 

Grades 7-8 15 

Grades 9-12 12. 

Total 81 (107)* 

4 American Indians graduated June^ * 70 and 2 in * 69. 



to 



" Mt> Pleasant 

1. 'Eless^ .75 0 1 graduated in 1970 

3 graduated in 1969 

Grades 7-8 



Grad 

Total 126 ) (123) 




/ * 

1^ 9-12 25.( • \ 

■ \ p 



* !cSn^^^^Hf ifu! ^^P"««"^ of Indian students in. each district 

Sns^us^^^fe °' ^^'^^ '^"^^^ 
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Petoskey 

1» Eleoentary 

Grades 7^9 * 

Grades 10%12 

Total 

Graduated: 



✓ 



Hot available 
■13 ' ■ • ' 
15 ^ * 
(75) ^ 

2 expected this year j^l971. 
1 in 1970 / 
3\n 1969 



Briialey 



Fi£fey-rf ive Indlaxr Students in the elenentary *^ra^ea (K-6) 
Twenty Indian students 7th and 8th grades * 
Thirty-four Indian students grades 9-12 



Total 



if 



109 



(104) 



Five Indlafi students grai^uated (1969) 



> Lansing 

Graduated 
1. Elementary 
Grades 7-12 
Total 



Not available 



49 
14 
63 



(80) 



Question 2 
L'Anse 



2» . The Indian tribes repi?esented in our student body are Chippeva and Sioux. 
Ihere are some Injlans q£ mixed blood. The Chippewa tribe predominates. 



mm 
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Mt^ Pleasa nt > * 

^ " ■' ■■ ■ ♦ 

2. Chippewa att^ Ottawa 

Petoskey • ---v—*" 

2. Tribes represented ©ttswa and possibly Chippewa ^ 

I > 
Brlmley » ' , 

2» Chippewa 
Lansing 

2» Unknown 4*' 

Question 3* . ^ t 

L'Ansa ' , 



3,- Our cdunseling department, gl^ close personal attention to our Indian 
youtfi m identifying their ^oble^^., counseling, providing assistance 
. in getting training tbrou'gh proper referrals,- and in conducting, follow- 
of studetttsi who have attended school here. 

^ Minority ^oup Coordinator Is e^loyed by the school under Title I* 
to serve as a liaison person between the school and minority groups. 
; Most -of her work is concerned with 'the Indian community. ' 

Mt.' Pleasant 
3. ■ No. 

\ • ■ ■ 

r 

* This refers to -Tltl^ I of the Elementary and^ Secondary Education Act. 



Petoskey . . , * 

3. Indian scholarship committee. Nothing In ^ the way of currltjulum. ' 
Brimlev * ^ " ^ • - ^ 

3. No. Hov^ever; w6 do have programs In vhl4 the Indian students are Snvoivedj. 



Or 

, Lansing . ^ " , , " 

'■"3. Unknown ^ ' 

.... 
^' testlon. /4 1^ ' . * . 

' ^^*Anse " : \ "I . - 
'■ '.A 

4: In «y judgment there Is no marked difference between white and Indian 
' . ' students m classyoom behavior, academic achievement, o^ discipline. 
^ ^ . Ihe- absence rate of Indian children is gteater, however, and there is 
_ ■ y lack of motivation in. some cases because- of parental Indifference. 

Ht> Pleasant , * v 

^4. Discipline is the same with all troubled students. Academic achievement 
would probably be below average Jbecatlse of motivation. 

Petoskey 
4* No 

Brimley ^ 

4. I feel that the Indian students in our .district exhibit a slight difference | 
m their classroom behavior and academic achievement. This difference would 
b-e-greater if' it weren't for the f^ct that a high percentage of our students 
are .^oci^lly and econbmlcally deprived, both Indian and white. 



'*\ 3ft 



4* , Unknown 



Question ^5 
L^Anse 



5. Generally speaking. Interest of Indlan^arenta in their children's school 
'.performance Is average to below average. . * 



Mt. Pleasant ^ 

0 

5- Indian parents do not .differ from other parents. 

. r 

Petoskey ^ 



5. Average 

Brimley ^ ' ^ ^ j 

5. I feel that they are ^uite indifferent to their children^ school performance. 

Lansing j . . ' " ' ^ . 

5. Unknown 

Education --gross data on^sphool population. ■ » * ' 

The Michigan Department of 'Education reports that the' 196^ School Census 
shows: * ^ * . 

1. Public school students of Indian ancestry - 4857 persons or twcZ-tenths of . 
one percent- (.2Z) of the total enrolWnt of approximately 2.100.000.* In 
additio*n; thefe were 1974 students of Indiy ancestry in non-puWic schools 
in 1968, ' • ^ 

. Total Indian students ^combining 1968 and 1969 counts - 6831. 
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* /. 

4 f - . 

* 2. Public School «tnfr of IndUn /uiCMtry •- 50 pernoqa or ono-tenth o. one 
percent (.1%) the tot^ school employees of approximately 97,000. 

3. Black students comprised 13.2Z of the public school population. 

4. StiiSents with Spanish surhaiaes comprised 1.3%, 
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^ Subsldiea for public school education of Indian children 

^V^PQQ^' . 1* Johnson-^O'Halley Act (1834)-permlts BIA to contract with states 

to provide for the education of Indian children. 
Special services Iii general, this Act fiuthorized the Secretary of the. Interior to 

contract with states for the 'eiiucirtlon, mfedical attention, agri- 
cultural assistance, land social \welf are of Indians In the s*tate. 
Federally Impacted Areas legislation: • ^ . ' 

. 2. PL 81-815 (1950) "School Facilities Construction Act" - provided 

, ^ . "transfer of Indian students' from Federal to public schools^ *^ 

• » ' ' 

• Construction' by authorizing Federal asslst^ce In construction of public 

^ schools^ attended by Indians*, 

Fund? are granted under "Section 14" of this Act includes almost 

funding for Indians) for cons tructj^on. when 'a district has ' ' 

\ . ' ■ ' I 

t neither bonding capacity nor resources sufficient to construct 

needed facilities. . * i> 

. . j 

3. PL 81-^74 (1950) "Federally Impacted Areas Act" - authorizes 

'fuiids for general operating expenses 'to school districts affected 

•in lieu of by Federal activities. Provides money to school districts which 

taxes ^ ^ , ^ -\ " 

suffer a loss in tax revenue because of the' presence of Federal / 
property (e.g. reservations). " * 

The Funding Problem - a number of -factors which have -undermined the effectiveness 
"* ' 'of the above legislation (I.e. things, to beware of and to control for, 

if possible, at the state* level). 



i 
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GEIJERAL: Johnson-O'Malley money (Intended for "Special .services") is used 

i ' ■ ' ■ 

primarily as, a budget-balancing device to make up the difference between a 

school district's. expenditure and revenues after^L' 81-8*74 money has been 
added. Johnaon-O'Malley assistance is not given until after'^a district's 
eligibility is* determined under PL 81-874. The "in lieu of taxes" provision 
rather than special needs has thus become tije d^termlulng, factor in federal 
aid. ' ! ^ .• 

PL 81-815 ^ . , 

Drastically underfunded; Authorization Appropriation % of Authorization 

FY- 1968 80,000,000 22,937,000* 29 

,^969 79,162,000. . 14,745,000 19 



\ 



. 1970 



79,347,000 , 



Abo\' figures ard for the, full act. Because of limited appropriations, requests 
in FY »68 and '69 under "Section 14" have not been funded.' The language ^of the 
iaw gives priority in funding to other sections. 



> 



PL 81-874 ' • * 
'Michigan has districts^ with substantial PL 81-874 entitlement for Indians. 

I 

'ia. Problem: Late funding which means excessive hardship to those distri<:ts 
^w^iich 9re placed fa an uncertain position as to whether^ they 
wiai have to reduce faculties or services in midyear. 
(Funded at 90% entitlement in FY '69) 

Johnson-0 ' Malley ' , ' . .» 

, ((Estimated expenditure FY '69 « $11,552,000 = $175/per student) 
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Despite the act^'s expressed* intent to deal only with Indian needs, 
Johnson-O'Malley money hasjieen traditionally used by school districts 
to suppleaent their general operating budget, thus benefitting all their 
students.* • « , ^. / 

The Code of Federal Regulations ('58) sanctions this use by stating that 
Johnson-O'Malley money .c^ be used to meet financial needs of thdse 
school districts which feave "large blocks of nontaxable Indian-owned 
pr9perty...ana relatively large numbers of Indians which creat«; sktua-^ 
tions which local funds are inadequate to meet." 

BIA policy - the, inclusion of Indians (1958) in PL 81-874, took care ' 
of some of the basic supl)ort money formerly prdvided by johnson-O'Malley, 
yet the' policy of the Bureau of Indi^ Affairs continues to place the 
tax-exempt Status of land as the prime determinant of Johnson-O'Malley 
eligibility,, rather than educational need. ' - 

No detailed accountability of the use of the money. 

Conflict with PL 81-874, Few local administrators are likely to admit ■ 
they have enough money fqr norma? school ojerations^when they know they 
can get more, thus Johnson-O'Malley is continually drained for normal 
operating budget purposes. ^ 

If a sehoor district replaces Johnson-O'Malley funds with PL 81-874 
aid, there is no guarantee that PL 81-874 money will be used to benefit 
Indian students. Such money goes to the district itself, thus benefits 
are indirect, whereas Johnson-O'Malley funds dre supposed to aid only 
Indian children. , 

Congress has no control over Pt 81-874 money.' ITie federal government 
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is prohibited from setting standards for its use or requiring that it be 
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used for special Indian needs. 

I 

e, Johnaon-O'Ma'lley, as presently administered (by the BIA)*, exclude.-; from 
^ particlpatioij Indlans-who have left the reservation, 

t. Levels of aid to different states are extremely uneven. There is no . 
policy basis for the allocation of funds, (e.g., leT-e-'eS: Alaska-?690 
per Johnson-O'Malley pupil; Okiahoma-$37 per Joh'nson-O'Malley pupil). 

g. Lack of Indian participation. . , 

h. Furicling for new approaches iq low, though a 1936 amendment g&ve the"^ 
Secretary of the interior authority to contract with state universities, 
colleges, schools or any appropriate state or private corporation, agendy 
or Instituclon. ' ' - ' 



Direct Gr antg to Trlb'al Councils for Economic Development 
are available through:" ^ 
Farmers Hom« Administration (FHA) 
Office of Economic Opportunity- '(GEO) 
Small Business Administration (SBA) 
Economic Development Adminisc ration (HDA) 



Problem: ^ Competition amonp f ederal agents supposedly working tovard the 
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same fioal^ 
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